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Citing their associations with skybands in the caries above,” it does identify a second 
Casa de las Monjas at Chich’en Itza, in the Paris iconographic category of the ancient Maya pec- 
Codex (24) and especially in the Bonampak’ cary—that of an earth symbol. 
Structure 1 murals (Fig. 1), Mayanists have long Perusal of Michael Coe’s (1973) The Maya 
suspected an astronomical symbolism of the pec- Scribe and His World catalog yields a curious in- 
cary in Classic and cised shell pendant (Fig. 2), which depicts a man 


Postclassic Maya art 
(see Seler 1961: 227- 
233).! Unfortunately, 
however, incomplete 


ethnographic data and DEN re Fig. 2 
ambiguous dictionary AN > Shell 
entries have foiled at- AT p T (after Coe 
tempts to identify con- Fig. 1 N) SAY 1973:#86) 


clusively a group of 
stars with a mythological peccary. While this 
note adds little to the understanding of these "pec- 


1 The marking of a peccary with a k'in sign on a vessel illustrated in Coe 1973 (no. 66) also implies a celestial connection. 
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Fig. 4 
Paddler Pot 
after Helimuth 
1987:109 


| 
| 


sprouting out of the split-open back of a plump 
peccary. While neither his costuming nor the ob- 
jects the man holds allow for his identification, 
the very action of emergence from the back of an 
animal recalls a number of codex-style ceramic 
scenes (Fig. 3) that show Hun Nal Ye (the maize 
god) dancing out of the back of a turtle, a well- 
known Maya earth symbol (Taube 1988). Al- 
though the substitution is not perfect, it leads one 
to hypothesize that the peccary, like the turtle, 
might have been a Classic Maya earth symbol. 
The configuration of the stunning Early Classic 
"Paddler Pot” (Fig. 4) in the Dallas Museum of 
Art supports this notion. This vessel is an early 
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cosmogram showing the passage of the Sun God 
through the portal to the Underworld as he sets 
in the West (note the quatrefoil shape of his 
canoe). The legs of this pot are four nose-down 
peccary heads, identifying the body of the pot, 
which symbolizes the earth, with the body ofa 
peccary. The peccary heads are even marked 
with wavy kaban signs, which firmly establish 
the link between these beasties and the earth. 
The incised peccary skull from a Copan tomb 
(Fig. 5) refers to the peccary earth surface in an 
especially clever manner. Incised on the bone is 
a quatrefoil, which represents the portal that 
separates the visible world from the Otherworld. 


Fig. 5 
The Peccary Skull 
from Copan 
(drawing by B.W. 
Fash) 


The scene inside the portal shows the 8.17.0.0.0 
1 Ahaw 8 Ch’en tun-ending celebration by the 
Copan lord Foliated Ahaw, and the remainder of 
the skull surface is carved with the images of 
gods and various supernatural animals including, 
incidentally, a herd of peccaries. The skull’s 
funerary context and the supernatural figures 
carved over its surface make it clear that the 
Maya considered the “observer’s" point of view 
to be that of an Underworld denizen, looking up 
through a hole in the earth surface onto an Upper- 
world scene. The membrane this portal penetrates 
is, of course, the skull itself, which corresponds 
to the fleshless interior face of the peccary earth 
surface. From the perspective of us Upperworld 
observers, this object represents a universe turned 
inside-out. 

While it is understandable why a turtle’s shell 
poking above the surface of a pond led the Maya 
to view it as a symbol of their world surrounded 
by a vast ocean, little about the peccary’s ap- 
pearance or habits seem to inspire such an as- 
sociation. The reason why the peccary became an 
earth symbol may instead be linguistic. The word 
for "turtle" in most modern Mayan languages is 
ak, and because substitutions in the inscriptions 
of Piedras Negras and elsewhere show that the 
turtle-shell glyph is read ak, the use of ak for 
turtles went back at least to the Classic period.? 

To name peccaries in the Classic period, some- 
thing similar to the modern chitam was probably 
current, as suggested by the three balls (read ma 
used as a phonetic complement to the name of 
the Palenque ruler K’an-Hok’-Chitam. The main 
sign of his glypbic name is a peccary (see Fig. 
6).” Several eastern Mayan languages as well as 
Yukatek, however, 
have words for pig 
or peccary that are 
similar to the 
Cholan ak--aag and 
ak, The example of 
Yukatek is especial- 
ly interesting, since 
Barrera Vasquez 
(1980:4) not only 
gives nine sources that gloss ak as “turtle,” but 
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he lists five sources that give “peccary” for ak. 
This information suggests that if the creators of 
these objects discussed above were Yukatek 
speakers, their substitution of the peccary for the 
turtle earth symbol was probably a pun. That the 
provenience of the Copan peccary skull was deep 
within Cholan territory suggests that the pun 
might also have been valid in Cholan languages 
and that the ak form for "peccary" has simply 
been lost among the descendents of these 
speakers. 

Additional evidence in support of a Classic 
word ak meaning “peccary” may be found on an 


Fig. 7 Chak (after Taube n.d.: Fig. 34a) 


early incised vessel (Fig. 7). Karl Taube 
(n.d.:25) believes that the bone and peccary head 
on the back belt assemblage of the figure shown 
on the pot function together to name him as 
chak. The bone reads chak (see Stuart 1989), and 
the peccary head functions as a phonetic comple- 
ment ak. 

Recognition of the close association of the ter- 
restrial turtle and peccary may have some bear- 
ing on the meaning of the celestial turtle and pec- 
caries of the Bonampak’ murals. While 
Lounsbury (1982: 166-67) was able to 
demonstrate convincingly that the three stars of 


2. Kaufman and Norman (1984:115) reconstruct *ahk for proto-Cholan "wrile.” 
3. Kaufman and Norman (1984: 118) give the proto-Cholan form *chitam for "pig" or “peccary.” 


| 
| 
| 
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the turtle shown in the mural correspond to the 
three major stars of Orion’s belt, Mary Miller 
(1986: 49-50) concluded that a large group of 


stars in the Orion quadrant might have been loose- 


ly associated with both a turtle and a pair of pec- 
caries. A Lakandon report (cited in Miller 1986: 
49) that the stars in the belt of Orion represent a 
pair of peccaries suggests that the substitution of 
peccary and turtle as an earth symbol might also 
have been used with regard to the belt stars of 
Orion. 

The understanding of the dual celestial and 
earthly aspects of the Classic Maya peccary may 
enrich the interpretation of Classic scenes in 
which peccaries co-occur with God D (Fig. 8). 
In many of these cases, the peccary probably sig- 
nals that the final consonant of the god’s name is 
-h. (The reduced head form of this phonetic com- 
plement is T758b.) In addition, however, the pec- 
cary with the god may be a reference to the 
deity’s dual heavenly and earthly associations 
(see Taube n. d.:43). His "possession" of the pec- 
cary may be seen as a reference to his power 
over both realms, just as the world trees with 
which he is identified unite the Upperworld and 
Underworld. 
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Fig. 8 God D and peccary 
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UELI mn nn 
4. Of course, since at Bonampak’ there seem to be four stars associated with the peccaries and only three with the turtle, this 
conclusion may not hold water. On the other hand, the fourth star (at the peccary's nose) might be Bellatrix or Saiph. 


